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prosecutor draws the indictment as he thinks proper,
though as a rule the officer of the Court is the actual
draftsman. The master of the Crown Office tells me that
in former times indictments presented in the Court of
King's Bench by private prosecutors were drawn by one
of the masters for a fixed scale of fees according to the
prosecutor's instructions. Probably the same course would
be followed in Calcutta.

I cannot find the smallest trace in any part of the
argument on this subject, or in any of the speeches on
the impeachment of Impey, that any one took the point
about the date at which English law was introduced into
Calcutta. Chambers's doubt was as to the suitability of
the English law of forgery for Calcutta.

In his printed speech Sir Gilbert Elliot does certainly
mention the point, but as his argument was that the
Supreme Court had no criminal jurisdiction at all over
any'native of India in Calcutta or elsewhere, he did not
give it the prominence which in my view ought to have
attached to it.

The next charge against Impey is that whether the
proceedings were legal or not, his conduct at the trial was
unjust. The injustice alleged is summing up with
scandalous partiality, and the manifestation throughout
the proceedings of great anxiety to secure Nuncomar's
conviction.

As to this, I can only refer to the account already given
of the trial, and to the reprint of the summing up. My
opinion is that the trial was scrupulously fair, that the
summing up was perfectly impartial and gave every
possible advantage to the prisoner. So far from tracing
in Impey's conduct any wish to secure at all hazards the
conviction of Nuncomar, I think he would have been